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TENNESSEE SCHOOLS AND THE SALES TAX 


By Frank B. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


The financing, the methods, and the products 
of public schools have been the subjects of many 
heated debates in the post-war decade. As a 
result of the controversies interested citizens in 
a number of states carefully examined their 
schools from kindergartens through the univer- 
sities. Tennesseans, however, did not demand 
state-wide evaluation of their educational folk- 
ways and mores. Indeed, they seemed to be 
lethargic about the subject of education. For- 
tunately this lack of enthusiasm did not extend 
to men responsible for directing the complex 
machine officially called the State Department of 
Education. When World War II ended, schools 
throughout the state, like those in other common- 
wealths, were manned largely by poorly prepared 
and more poorly—if possible—paid teachers. 
\War-time shortages resulted in dilapidated build- 
ings and uncertain transportation facilities. 
Demographers, to further complicate the prob- 
lem, predicted population shifts and rising birth- 
rates. Taxpayers, meanwhile, longed for much- 
talked-about relief. The state commissioner of 
education, Burgin E. Dossett, had to face the 
conditions and propose a plan of action. He ob- 
tained funds from the legislature in 1945 to con- 
duct a thorough survey. Dossett’s report and 
recommendations provide the central theme of 
this study. 

Other commissioners of education before 1947 
made similar recommendations. Two notable ex 
amples were General John Eaton, Jr., in 1869 
and Walter D. Cocking in 1934. Eaton’s report 
was ignored because the General was a carpet- 
bagger who advocated what today is labelled 
desegregation. Cocking’s report came during the 
depression and deserved a better fate than it re 
ceived. The latter, made twelve years before thie 
Dossett study, affords interesting comparisons and 
contrasts in school problems during a depression 
and a war as well as those aptly designated as 
chronic ; for these reasons the status of the school 
system of Tennessee in 1934 will be reviewed 
before attention is focused on the big post-war 
change. 

Cocking planned his survey in such a way that 


special legislation was required to finance the 
study. With the support of the administration of 
Governor Hill McAlister, Senate Bill No. 626 
had virtually no opposition in the Sixty-eighth 
General Assembly. A special commission was 
authorized to study public education and make 
recommendations for “increasing the efficiency 
and equalizing the benefits 
State.” 


throughout the 
For expenses $15,000 was appropriated.” 
The work of compiling statistics was delegated to 
some fifteen hundred superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and laymen who served on forty-three 
committees, fifteen subcommittees, and 192 fact- 
finding committees.* 
? 


A DESCRIPTION of the conditions that prevailed 
in the depression-struck system does not make a 
pleasant picture. In the first place, schools, de- 
spite constitutional and legislative recognition, de- 
veloped somewhat like Topsy.* Compulsory at- 
tendance laws had not been enforced, and the re- 
sults could be counted in 18,536 young people 
who were classified as illiterates ; they constituted 
3 per cent of the boys and girls between ten and 
twenty years of age.®° Population had increased 
and shifted cityward because of industrialization. 
To meet the latter problem more new facilities 
would be required from 1934 to 1960 than had 
been provided in the first three decades of the 
century.® 

Klementary schools were in a sad plight. As 
students passed from grade to grade the quality 
of their work became poorer. They had difficulty 
with geography, literature, science, arithmetic, and 
grammar’—if “what they say about Johnny” is 
true today, obviously the family trait was passed 
from father to son. But then some Johnnies will 
never be able to read. Some Johnnies do not 
want to learn to read; other Johnnies learn to 
read in spite of poor teaching. Pupils were not 
classified according to their ratings on standard- 
ized tests, only 34.4 per cent of the schools used 
them, and this resulted in maladjusted children.® 
On the other hand, the practice of promoting stu- 
dents who failed one or more subjects was looked 


upon with favor because they were encouraged 
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and “the efficiency of the school” increased.® 
Pupils with unusual ability received little atten- 
tion, and, as a result, they sank into the oblivion 
of mediocrity.*° Attendance dropped slightly dur- 
ing the depression, especially in small one and 
two-teacher schools. Members of the committee 
interpreted this as evidence that a child was in- 
fluenced by the type of school which he attended.” 
To further lower the quality of work on the 
elementary level, only 7.3 per cent of the school 
systems had supervisors, and only 39 per cent 
of county superintendents had definite plans for 
supervision of any kind.’* 

The training and pay of elementary teachers 
caused great misgivings. In white one-room 
schools 27.1 per cent of the teachers had two or 
more years of college work; in larger schools 
56.8 per cent had gone to college two or more 
years. Negro teachers were better trained; 32.4 
and 54.9 per cent respectively had two or more 
years in college.** Among teachers in one-room 
schools, 84.5 per cent had taught less than three 
years.’* Low salaries—men teachers averaged 
$603 per year while women earned $577'%—at- 
tracted inadequately prepared teachers, and the 
children of Tennessee suffered..* The aims of 
professional educators in regard to qualifications 
and pay of teachers seemed to conflict with the 
objectives of the members of the legislature. 
Many private bills were dropped into the legis- 
lative hopper for the relief of unqualified teachers 
who thought that they deserved a living at the 
expense of taxpayers and to the everlasting in- 
jury of innocent children. A number of these 
measures were enacted." 

3 
A RESTRICTED CURRICULUM and _ low salaries 
were major obstacles to be overcome in the de- 
velopment of secondary schools. In 1934, as in 
1956, educators wanted “democratic education,” 


by which they meant providing opportunities for 


“all adolescents according to their abilities, in- 
terests, and desires.”'* The courses of study 
should be broad, valuable in content, and “ap- 
pealing in form’”—the critical reader may wonder 
if “sugar coated” is an adequate euphemism—“to 
encourage [pupils] to continue [their education] 
willingly, eagerly, and enthusiastically.”*® This 


ideal was not achieved because 87.5 per cent of 
the time was used in the study of academic sub- 
jects—English, mathematics, science, history, and 
foreign languages. Small high schools, further- 
more, could not provide broad curricular offer- 
ings.*° As a result of “not meeting the needs, 
interests, and abilities” of the students, 46.2 per 
cent of those who enrolled in high school with- 
drew before they reached their senior year.” 
The influence of a deflated economy was reflected 
in teachers’ salaries which had been reduced on an 
average from $1,259 in 1929, to $984 in 1933, 
and $853 in 1934. Members of the commission 
doubted that competent instructors could be se- 
cured and declared that instruction would remain 
on a low level as long as salary scales were low.” 

Weaknesses of small elementary and high 
schools have been pointed out above. Consolida- 
tion was one way to strengthen the system; 
county and state administrators had attempted 
to eliminate the ineffitient schools for over a 
quarter of a century. Some impetus was given 
to the process in 1924 when a special appropria- 
tion was made. In the next decade 324 con- 
solidated schools were provided. The program 
ground to a halt, however, in 1929.23 Con- 
comitant with consolidation was the problem of 
transportation. The commission called for uni- 
formity in contracts with bus drivers, qualifica- 
tions of drivers, specifications for buses, and lia- 
bility insurance.*4 

The value of school property in Tennessee in- 
creased from $12,000,000 in 1912 to $63,730,740 
in 1932. The latter amount equaled 4.1 per cent 
of the wealth of the state. Only five states had 
smaller increases than Tennessee in the com- 
paratively prosperous decade, 1920-1930. The 
only conclusion that could be drawn was that 
the Volunteer state provided inadequate facilities. 
The conclusion may be further emphasized with 
the observation that 184 elementary schools were 
housed in buildings designed for other purposes.”° 

Institutions of higher learning were recognized 
as integral parts of the public school system. No 
examination, however, was made of the inner or- 
ganization of the university and colleges. For 
comparative purposes the following table will 
suffice :*° 





| Enrollment | Cost of | Faculty 
_______———sidt 1932-33 | Bldgs. | 1933-34 
U. of Tenn. & | 
branches | 5804 
STC, J’son City 1,079 
STC, Memphis 1,787 
STC, M’freesboro 1,620 
Aust. Peay Norm. | 692 200,000 24 
Tenn. Poly. Tech. | 1,259 505,000 27 
A, & I. | 1,462 | 1,604,310 32 
$15,050,001 400 


$ 9,889,091 | 186 
928,000} 40 
1,168,000 | 54 
755,000 37 


Totals ~ 13,073 


Over 90 per cent of the students in the state col- 
leges came from counties adjacent to the institu- 
tions. Even the university could almost be classi- 
fied as a local school when 60 per cent of the stu- 
dents were from East Tennessee.*’ 

The basis of virtually all problems educational 
is money or more specifically the lack of it. Ten- 
nessee taxpayers spent twice as much on high- 
ways in 1928 than for education; in 1933, a de- 
pression year, one and a half times as much money 
was spent for good roads as for good schools.** 
This condition did not have to exist. 
with ten other southern states Tennessee ranked 


Compared 


fourth in the amount of income and tax collec- 
tions ; in retail sales Tennessee was second; on the 
basis of life insurance in force the state was third ; 
on the basis of new life insurance written in 
1931, it was second. In estimated wealth of the 
states Tennessee was outranked only by Texas 
and Virginia. A comparison of tax collections 
and expenditures for education showed that Ten- 
nessee was eighth.2® Tennesseans, obviously, 
could afford better schools. 


4 
AMONG THE MANY RECOMMENDATIONS of the 
members of the commission the following were 
pertinent to this study: Every individual deserved 
an opportunity to secure an education through 
the twelfth grade commensurate with his ability ; 
the mentally and physically handicapped should 
be trained at state expense. Adult education and 
training facilities should be provided and de- 
veloped. The repeal of private acts in conflict 
with the general education law was suggested. 
Consolidation should eliminate all one- and two- 
teacher schools. Attention was called to the out- 
moded curriculum. Standardized tests should be 
used. A more diversified program, including re- 
search, teaching, and extension services, should 


SERVER 


be offered by the colleges ; they also needed larger 
appropriations. The piddling sums provided in 
1931-33 resulted only in waste and inefficiency. 
The legislature would have to find and tax other 
sources of revenue for the additional $15,755,000 
needed to carry through the recommendations. 
The report carried a provision that aimed eventu- 
ally at requiring a bachelor’s degree of all ele- 
mentary teachers, but the commission members 
accepted a temporary compromise of a two-year 
minimum ; principals and superinter.dents were to 
earn master’s degrees, and doctorates were to be- 
come the sine qua non for all college instructors. 
A novel suggestion was the requirement of doctor 
of philosophy degrees with majors in education 
for individuals who served as state commissioners 
of education. A tenure law was highly desirable 
because “political and selfish considerations [had] 
too long dominated . . . policies affecting school 


personnel.’ 

The report of the Tennessee Educational Com- 
mission is interesting from several points of view. 
The reference to legislative and constitutional 
recognition of the importance of education will 
evoke a smile from any teacher who has attended 
two or more local, regional, or state-wide pro- 
fessional gatherings. He has heard on each oc- 


casion fervent declarations by guest speakers— 


especially those holding elective offices—that in- 
structors of youth are among God’s elect, some- 
thing should be done for their material benefit, 
and the speakers, as the people’s chosen, had en- 
listed in the forces of the Almighty. Teachers 
waited in vain 99 44/100 per cent of the time 
for both God and His self-announced aides to 
shower them with mundane goods. “God helps 
those who help themselves,” said the proverb 
maker, but Tennessee teachers have been unable 
to find the road to economic salvation. Other 
old problems were those of curriculum revision, 
consolidation of schools, higher qualifications for 
teachers, transportation, and politics mixed with 
appointments. The recognition given to students 
who did not take advantage of opportunities af- 
forded by secondary schools was not a new con- 
tribution. On the other hand, the training of 
students of unusual ability seems to have been 
overlooked by many groups who could not see 
individual trees in the forests of mediocrity. The 
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recommendation for a closed shop in the state 
commissioner’s office undoubtedly looked good to 
professors of education; unfortunately the scope 
of this study did not include a perusal of official 
files or “letters to the editors” in the state press 
for howls of protest from holders of doctorates in 
academic subjects or others without the “union 
card.” Possibly the recommendation went un- 
noticed by the former because of professional 
myopia. Be that as it may, the plan was not 
followed. The legislature all but ignored the sug- 
In 1933, 
the state distributed $9,500,000 to county and mu- 
nicipal schools. The appropriation in 1935 was 
$12,173,573. Two years later, with the New Deal 
Recession in progress, only $10,120,000 was pro- 
vided. The sum of $10,405,000 was set aside in 
1939, 


gestions for increased appropriations. 


Tue AMERICAN ECONOMY revived after World 
War II started, and many teachers who had taken 
no vows of poverty and who were not “dedicated” 
or otherwise in a pedagogical rut took advantage 
of their opportunities and joined the long lines 
that led to the paymasters’ windows in industrial 
plants. After the United States became an active 
participant in the war, the teacher shortage became 
more than acute. Harried principals and super 
intendents sent into the classrooms any and all 
applicants who believed that they could withstand 
the insults, if not the assaults, of undisciplined 
students. Some substitutes did well; others re- 
mained a day or a week and gave up; more gritted 
their teeth and stayed for the duration. (Per 
haps, if they have not already been anticipated, 
some analytical graduate students may find it 
worthwhile to ascertain just how much the pro 
fessionalization of teaching was retarded by the 
man-power shortage of World War II.) Not 
only was there a dearth of qualified teachers, but 
the lack of materials for maintenance of school 
plants and deterioration of transportation facilities 
gave greater cause for worry from an adminis- 
trative point of vic Greater population shifts 
to urban centers produced more complexities. 
Rising costs were met with larger appropriations 
In 1943 the legislators provided $12,735,000 fo: 
heir schools. Two years later the amount was 
increased by almost $5,000,000.%? 
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Some historians already have selected the year 
1946 as the beginning of a new era. Surely it 
will be considered as such in the development of 
public education in Tennessee because of the pub- 
lication of A Study of Tennessee’s Program of 
Public Education.** Faced with myriad, com- 
plex, and multiplying problems of administering 
the state school system, Burgin E. Dossett, State 
Commissioner of Public Education, requested the 
Seventy-fourth General Assembly for authority 
and $30,000 to conduct a thorough study of the 
schools and to make recommendations through 
Governor Jim Nance McCord for “increasing 
the efficiency and equalizing the benefits of public 
education.” With gubernatorial backing House 
Bill No. 974 sailed through both the house and 
the senate without a dissenting vote.™ 

The survey of Tennessee’s schools, directed by 
Dean Eugene A. Waters and Doctor Charles H. 
Gilmore, included a study of what was needed; 
the status of instruction, personnel, school plant, 
finance, administration, and higher education ; and 
finally recommendations for a long-range pro- 
gram and its financing. To discover what people 
thought should be done in schools, survey teams 
held twelve forums in urban and rural communi- 
ties over the state. Parents and teachers believed 
that pupils should be taught how to get along 
with others and the “fundamental tools of learn- 
ing” which included reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and spelling. Good citizenship, character build- 
ing, health, religious training, self reliance, vo 
cational training, and an appreciation of music 
and art should be stressed.*®° “Good things” 
taught or provided by the schools, according to 
parents and teachers, were health, lunch programs, 
citizenship, fundamental tools, vocational train- 
ing, activities, character, music and art, religious 
training, and how to get along with others.*® The 
same people thought that improvement could be 
made in the health program ; more teachers, better 
trained teachers, and better paid teachers were 
needed ; teaching the fundamental tools should be 
stressed; the curriculum could be revised; more 
attention should be given to cooperation, facilities, 
and discipline; vocational, music, and art classes 
could be increased. Social clubs, special drives, 
and collections should be eliminated from school 
programs.*? 
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WHEN COMMITTEE MEMBERS studied the in- 
structional programs they made some startling 
discoveries. For many decades professors of 
pedagogy insisted that teachers have objectives 
toward which they should orient their efforts and 
their students. But 51 per cent of the schools 
had no aims. Among the aims listed may be 
found such ephemeral goals as teaching “pupils 
how to live and work together,” “nature study 
and life,” and “how people live in other coun- 
tries” ; some teachers wanted to do no more than 
“meet state and teaching manual requests.” The 
bete noire of many educationists since John 
Dewey broke his first lance in educational jousts 
has been training for college entrance, but only 
3 per cent of the principals admitted this devi- 
ation.** 

The development of good citizenship occupies 
the attention of many spokesmen for public edu- 
cation. This phrase is difficult to define, but it 
encompasses such activities as student participa- 
tion in planning and evaluating the program; op- 
eration, management, and care of facilities; study 
of government and duties of officials, as well as 
use of the library and reference facilities. Al- 
most one-half of the schools made no provision 
for this important phase of training, and in many 
instances where instruction was provided, the 
efforts were ‘ 
plan.”*® 


‘sporadic, perfunctory, and without 


The program of instruction, or course of study, 
was analyzed by members of the committee. Their 
conclusions were staggering. Teachers made 
“liberal” allotments of time for instruction and 
drill in reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, 
and provided continuity in training through high 
school, but failures ranged from 10 to 33 per cent 
of the students. <A partial explanation of the 
high casualty rate may have been the lack of 
supplementary materials such as audio-visual 
aids and standardized tests; grouping of students 
by grades rather than ability*’ and poor teaching 
may be suggested as other factors. Instruction 
in good health habits left much to be desired. 
Over one third of the schools allowed less than 
twenty minutes per day for physical education ; 
too few pupils had opportunities for physical ex- 
aminations ; 67 per cent of the principals did not 


indicate that any effort was made to stress good 
health habits, such as washing hands before eat- 
ing; 78 per cent of the schools had lunch pro- 
grams, but only 26 per cent planned adequate 
meals. Safety patrols, fire drills, and first aid 
treatment went almost unnoticed." 

In the dawn of the nuclear age knowledge and 
understanding of the physical and social environ- 
ments are among the “fundamentals” that must 
be mastered for survival; but one fourth of the 
schools offered instruction in physical sciences, 
and 13.7 per cent taught biological sciences ; three 
fourths had history courses ; geography was taught 
in 60.7 per cent of the schools, civics in 34.6 per 
cent, while economics and sociology courses were 
available in less than one tenth. The courses 
were placed in the curriculum so that only a few 
students—68 per cent of Tennesseans had not 
gone to high school—had adequate opportunity 
for instruction in the physical and social sciences.** 
(Unfortunately, mathematics was not included in 
the analysis.) Parents had suggested that more 
art, music, and craftwork be provided, but one 
fourth of the schools offered neither art nor music, 
and almost half had no craftwork. Among the 
few schools where courses were offered the 
teachers usually lacked special training.*® 


The study of vocational training and prepara- 


tion for college in high schools was interesting. 


Only 45 per cent of the secondary schools at- 
tempted to train students in occupational skills. 
Among the schools reported, all had classes in 
home economics, 40 per cent offered agriculture. 
Office occupations, trade, and distributive educa- 
tion classes were taught in 29, 10.5, and 3 per 
cent respectively of the schools. The number of 
students who took advantage of the training of- 
fered may cause some eyebrow lifting. Only 18 
per cent of the boys studied agriculture; 32 per 
cent of the girls studied homemaking; 8.1 per 
cent of the students enrolled in the trades and 
industrial program: 5.8 per cent were in distribu- 
tive education, and .2 per cent in office occupa- 
tions. For high school diplomas the state board 
required four units (years) of English, two of 
mathematics, one each of science, American his- 
tory, and home economics (for girls), plus seven 
or eight units of electives. The program appeared 
flexible, but members of the study committee 





found that flexibility was more apparent than 
real because of college entrance requirements 
which were forced upon the institutions of higher 
learning by regional accrediting agencies. The 
results of this inflexibility were disastrous from 
the point of view of the investigators: Approxi- 
mately one out of every ten children who entered 
school stayed long enough to complete the twelfth 
grade; four and one-half of every ten children 
of high school age were in school. Obviously, 
the secondary program neither attracted nor held 
“a desirable number of youth. 


7 


Tue ANALysis of what schools needed for im- 
provement as well as what teachers and parents 
thought was needed and what was being done 
offered several interesting conclusions. First, 
everyone seemed to be confused as to aims and 
accomplishments. For example the multiplicity 
of aims included tangibles and intangibles, not 
all of which could be measured. Among the 
“good things” taught or provided in schools were 
health, lunch programs, fundamental tools, music, 
and art. The committee found these efforts in- 
adequate. More vocational preparation should 
be made available, parents and teachers said, but 
the few students who enrolled in the courses of- 
fered strongly suggests that they were not in- 
terested. Perhaps the lack of courses in physical 
and social sciences may be explained as a cul- 
tural lag. Failure of students to master funda- 
mentals and lack of time for other studies and 
training deemed essential suggest that public 
school teachers may attempt to be all things to 
all people and thereby dissipate their efforts. 
The appalling number of students who lingered 
only a short time in secondary schools may be 
attributed to factors other than lack of interest 
in the course of study. Poor teachers may ac- 
count for some withdrawals. Employment op- 
portunities for unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
were greater than in earlier years. Mass educa- 
tion and compulsory attendance laws get into 


schoolrooms some boys and girls who simply are 
not interested in anything. 


Tensions stemming 
from the war may have affected the number of 
withdrawals. The allegation that college require- 


ments stiffled high school programs seems un- 
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warranted. Only 3 per cent of the schools had 
college preparation as an objective. State sup- 
ported colleges and the university accepted all 
graduates from accredited secondary schools. 
Professors, furthermore, are not unreasonable 
when they expect students to be able to read, 
write, and figure a little; understand simple sci- 
entific terms ; know how to use a dictionary ; and 
be able to tell which direction is north on a map; 
they will even make allowances for confusion 
when an Arctic-centered map is used. Ordinary 
citizens will not be excluded from Heaven if they 
have a smattering of mathematics, literature, and 
history ; they may even find the knowledge useful. 

The training and salaries of teachers and ad- 
ministrators at the close of the war years left 
much to be desired. Between 1935 and 1940 
the number of elementary teachers with two or 
more years of college increased from 47 per cent 
to 80 per cent, and, incidentally, the average daily 
attendance of pupils, not to mention the per cent 
who completed the eighth grade, also increased. 
After 1940 many qualified teachers abandoned 
their classrooms, and attendance records became 
stabilized.*® Elementary teachers, in 1945, did 
not receive broad training in their fields, and they 
frequently were assigned work for which they 
were not prepared.*® High school instructors 
were more numerous and better trained than ele- 
mentary teachers ; 94 per cent of the former held 
permanent professional certificates which means 
that they held baccalaureate degrees.*7 Too many 
county superintendents, although they held de- 
grees, had not been exposed to enough courses 
in administration, supervision, and methods.** 
The average elementary teacher’s salary, in 1945, 
was $1,200 ;** high school teachers received a little 
more ;*° principals were paid around $2,000, and 
superintendents made about $3,600.°' Although 
salaries of elementary teachers had increased ap- 
proximately $400 betwen 1940 and 1945, the in- 
crement had not kept pace with the cost of living. 
The $1,200 in terms purchasing power 
amounted to only $900. The adjusted cost-of- 
living income of the average wage earner in the 
United States was $1,700 or $800 more per year 
than that of a Tennessee teacher. 


of 


The result was 
reflected in the high turnover among teachers 
who left the profession for more lucrative em- 
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ployment.** The committee members concluded 
that in all cases salaries were too low to attract 
and hold well trained, ambitious, and able people ; 
furthermore, the meager salaries paid to the 
struggling individuals did not earn them any re- 
spect in communities where they lived.** Re- 
medial action suggested by the committee 
included higher salaries and a campaign promoted 
by civic groups to show their appreciation of 
teachers and recognize their contributions to 
community life.** 
8 

THE ScHOOL System of Tennessee had not only 
deteriorated at the core—i.e., pupils, teachers, and 
curriculum—but the plants, the glittering facades 
that are the pride and joy of so many adminis- 
trators who want to be remembered as builders, 
were dilapidated. Of 5,134 county schools, 412 
met the standards of service. On the other hand, 
567 were unfit and recommended for abandon- 
ment, 412 were improperly located, 2,474 needed 
repairs, and 1,289 were overcrowded.** To make 
the picture more vivid, the survey staff com- 
mented on the niggardly outlay for janitorial 
services and observed that among the divisions of 
the state government teachers were the only em- 
ployees expected to provide their maintenance 
and operation services. 

Institutions of higher learning in the state re- 
ceived more attention in the 1946 study than had 
been devoted to them in 1934. Their objective, 
as defined in the report, was to maintain the qual- 
ity of the state’s social, economic, political, cul- 
tural, and moral life.’ Their functions included 
teaching, research, and providing extension classes 
and services for the people. The state university 
was the only institution equipped with research 
facilities, and the work was financed by founda- 
tions, industry, and government agencies. The 
committee members seemed to be pragmatists when 
they observed that the results of scientific inves 
tigations should be applied in daily practice ;* 
apparently they overlooked the value of abstract 
thinking as well as contributions that might be 
made by studies in the humanities and the social 
sciences. The physical growth of the university 
and colleges may be seen in the table :°*" 


Enrollment | Enrollment | Value of 

_ - Jan., 1946 | Oct., 1946 Plant 
U. of Tenn. & 

branches 3,837 7,490 
ETSC, J’son City 645 1,075 
M’fs State 767 
MTSC, M’fsboro 427 1,341,266 
Austin Peay S.C. 215 482,800 
TPI 663 47 1,353,438 
A. & E 934 1,696,065 


$12,191,836 
1,550,525 
1,081,000 


These institutions employed six hundred faculty 
members in 1945-1946; to meet the influx of 
veterans an estimated 1,060 instructors would be 
needed the next year. Among the six hundred 
professors were seventy-one baccalaureates, 327 
masters, and 220 doctorates. Like teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools, the professors 
were woefully underpaid when contrasted with 
their colleagues in other colleges.*” For example, 
professors in twenty-four other universities aver- 
aged $3,625 per year for nine months teaching; 
professors at the University of Tennessee earned 
$2,979 for the same work, while professors in 
the state colleges were paid $2,650." 

For the improvement of the institutions of 
higher learning the members of the study com- 
mittee recommended that more money be ap- 
propriated for research, that higher salaries be 
paid to obtain and retain competent professors 
who would be needed for the anticipated increased 
enrollments. <A total of $25,729,000 was needed 
for expanding the facilities in the schools.” 

The ability of Tennesseans to provide adequate 
support for their schools was examined. On the 
basis of per capita income payments to civilians 
in 1944, Tennessee ranked eighth among fifteen 


southern states."* The state held tenth place on 


the basis of estimated true valuation of property 
per child between the ages of five and seventeen ; 
the same rank was held on assessed valuation of 
property.”* 


In comparison with the true value 
of property in the state and the per cent of state 
revenue spent on education Tennessee was sur 
passed by nine states—33.9 per cent of state 
funds were used.®* A disproportionate share of 
this money went for salaries because of inadequate 
appropriations for all purposes and the abysmally 
low salary scale.** Tennessee did not rank high 
among southern states in its ability to pay,’ but 
its efforts were further restricted by an out-moded 
constitution that prevented a reorganization of 
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the tax system.** No use was made of gross re- 
ceipts, general sales, and use taxes; more revenue 
could be obtained by revising the public utilities, 
liquor, property, corporation income, death, and 
gift taxes.°° 
9 

THE THOROUGHNESS OF the work done by the 
members of the committee is emphasized by the 
phases of the study described above. With the 
facts before them, they made detailed suggestions 
for pupil guidance and teacher training. The 
state was to furnish adequate instructional material 
such as textbooks, library books, and audio-visual 
aids. Control of teacher-certification should be 
given to the state board of education which would 
also establish minimum salary scales with a base 
pay of $170 a month for beginning teachers with 
bachelors degrees. Tenure laws, sick leave, and 
reciprocal retirement agreements with other states 
were favored.”® The state board was to provide 
standards for construction and transportation. 
Adequate funds for maintenance were necessary." 
The physical plants of the institutions of higher 
learning were to be expanded ; more faculty mem- 
bers should be hired to overcome deficiencies in 
research and instruction.”* Limitations of time 
and space precluded an examination of existing 
conditions in business management of the local 
units, the problems of administration in the state 
department, and the education of adults and ex- 
ceptional (physically and mentally handicapped ) 
children ; recommendations, however, were made 
to improve the efficiency of these services.** All 
of the improvements would cost an estimated 
$71,184,110 which represented an increase of ap- 
proximately $30,000,000."* Real estate taxes 
could not carry the burden, but, as was pointed 
out above, new sources of revenue were available. 
The committee members thought that they should 
be used. 

The two studies of public schools in Tennessee, 
although made twelve years apart, present several 
interesting comparisons and contrasts. Especially 
do the chronic problems stand out, and they in- 
clude the industrialization of the state, population 
shift to the cities, poorly trained teachers who 
were paid not more than subsistence wages, the 
aileged necessity for curriculum revision, inability 
ot pupils to master the fundamentals, poor housing 


facilities, the large number of boys and girls who 
withdrew from school never to return, inadequate 
resources for financing a sound program, and lack 
of effort to use the resources available. The low 
birthrate in the depression years contrasts with 
the rising birthrate after World War II. There 
was no teacher shortage in the 1930's. Tennes- 
seans were not as able to finance their educational 
needs in 1946 as they had been in 1934. Finally, 
in the later report attention was called to new 
sources of revenue that should be used. 

Commissioner Dossett and Governor McCord 
carefully studied the report and decided that they 
would take their problems to the legislature. The 
former was convinced that the general sales tax 
had to be used as the best producer of revenue. 
He realized, however, that the tax would be un- 
popular because editorial rumblings could be 
heard in the anti-administration press. Dossett 
explained the political hazards to the Governor 
who resolutely announced that he would suffer 
the consequences if the younger generation had 
better educational opportunities. McCord had 
been elected for a second term just before the re- 
port was finished in November, 1946. For two 
months the Commissioner worked feverishly win- 
ning friends and influencing legislators to sup- 
port the sales tax and general education bills that 
embodied the recommendations in the report. 
Meanwhile, opponents of the tax, supported by 
the influential Nashville Tennessean, organized a 
counter-attack. 

10 

THE LEGISLATIVE CAMPAIGN opened on January 
8, 1947, when McCord addressed a joint session 
of the Seventy-fifth General Assembly and an- 
nounced his plans for the next two years. The 
Governor described the deplorable conditions in 
the schools and called attention to the features of 
the general education bill which he supported. He 
referred to the necessity of providing a salary 
schedule that would attract and hold good teach- 
ers; he wanted all children in school for nine 
months each year; the physically and mentally 
handicapped children had to be educated; sick 
leave for teachers should be provided; a bond 
issue would provide capital outlay improvements 
for the schools and colleges; “adequate support” 
for the institutions of higher learning was needed. 
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The program could be financed by additional 
revenue produced by a 2 per cent general sales 
tax which would yield an estimated $20,000,000. 
Public schools would receive 70 per cent of the 
money; 12% per cent was alloted to municipali- 
ties ; old age assistance would get 10 per cent, and 
5 per cent would be used to retire bonds issued 
for state buildings.** Several days later, in his 
inaugural address, the Governor, “without hesita- 
tion,” again recommended the bills for passage."® 

The sales tax measure was before the legislators 
from January 8 to January 24, and Dossett re- 
members these days as the most hectic of his 
long career in politics and public service. As 
Commissioner, whose department was most con- 
cerned with the outcome, Dossett gave his undi- 
vided attention around the clock to the legislative 
pulse. Indeed it was needed because lions were 
in the path. Legislatures in Tennessee usually 
are organized by the forces of the administration 
in power, and this was clearly demonstrated when 
the general sales tax measure, House Bill No. 39, 
was introduced under the sponsorship of fifty- 
three members—forty-two Democrats and eleven 
Republicans—who_ represented a_ constitutional 
majority in the lower house.’* When the bill was 
reported out of committee with a favorable en- 
dorsement, opponents were ready to riddle it with 
amendments. Nine out of eleven proposed al- 
terations were defeated; a minor change spon- 
sored by the administration was accepted.”* A 
major defeat was sustained by the Governor's 
friends when an amendment was rammed through 
to raise the tax to 3 per cent and to distribute 
the proceeds to benefit a group of small counties ; 
the change was carried by a vote of 56 to 40.” 
With these two changes the bill passed the house 
with 71 ayes, 25 noes, and 1 not voting.*® 

The measure did not fare too badly in the senate 
where the administration killed eleven proposed 
modifications. On the other hand the majority 
leader accepted changes by the representatives of 
the four major cities in the state who made cer- 
tain that their municipalities received 60 per cent 
of the funds distributed in their respective coun- 
ties.* The original 2 per cent tax was restored 
by the upper house. The price paid by friends 
of the bill for a favorable senate vote was em- 
bodied in the seventeenth amendment which made 
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provision for the distribution of any surplus in- 
come over $20,000,000; it was a victory for the 
rural bloc.**? The amended bill passed with a vote 
of 21-8 and 4 abstained.** 

When the senate-version of the bill returned 
to the house, the administration steam roller func- 
tioned effectively. The 2 per cent levy that had 
been raised by a vote of 56 to 40 became accepta- 
ble to 66 members while 27 remained steadfast 
and one did not vote.** Other senate changes 
were acceptable to members of the house, and the 
bill was enacted into law with 64 affirmative votes, 
18 noes, and 13 remained passive.** 

The administration’s general education bill, 
Senate Bill No. 268, the major provisions were 
detailed above, met with no opposition in the 
upper chamber where it passed without a dissent- 
ing vote, 33-0.8°  Dossett and members of his 
staff explained the proposed law to members of 
the house. The Commissioner, according to spec- 
tators, with his clear and concise explanations, 
changed several votes ; Representative A. A. May- 
sillis praised Dossett’s performance when he an- 
nounced that he had been converted.*’ An effort to 
alter the distribution of the surplus was defeated, 
64-28, and the bill passed with 95 ayes and no 
dissenting votes.*® 

11 

WITH THE ENACTMENT of the sales tax and the 
general education bills of 1947 a new era began 
for the public schools. The latter measure in- 
cluded appropriations and all regulations govern- 
ing the educational system; it amounted to a 
“codification” of the laws and is still the model 
for similar legislation in the state. The distribu- 
tion of the surplus funds, i.e., over $20,000,000, 
“overage” it is called on capitol hill, provided the 
first big money that the counties ever received 
for capital outlay; it was diverted to salaries by 
a later legislature. State appropriations, thanks 
to the sales tax, steadily increased from 
$44,377,932 in 1947 to $97,476 in 1955.8° 
Counties are required to raise a minimum of 
$19,500,000 fer educational purposes. 

The many new schools that dot the country- 
side reflect the use and influence of the sales tax. 
Approximately 1500 small schools have been con- 
solidated.°° Every county in the state has at least 
one supervising teacher.** Salaries have been 
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raised until the average Tennessee teacher earned 
$2,500 in 1954—which, incidentally, was $646 
less than the secretary in Memphis 
Free textbooks are provided for all 
students in grades one through twelve. 


average 
earned.” 


All of the institutions of higher learning en- 
larged their plants. The state colleges expanded 
their programs to include graduate work, and 
presumably they graduate better trained teachers 
whose advanced training is recognized with in- 
creased salaries. 


Despite raising the sales tax to 3 per cent in 


1955 and salary increments, the schedules have 
The 
result is that many teachers, usually the more 


not kept pace with those of other states. 


capable and better trained, have moved to greener 
pastures. More youngsters reaching school age 
have produced a problem of over-crowding in the 
lower grades, and high schools will have to be 
planned to care for them within a few years. The 
university and colleges are faced with an influx 
of students and inadequate facilities. At the 
present time two studies are being made under 
the direction of the Legislative Council; one 
survey is confined to elementary and secondary 
schools, and the other is concerned with the in- 
stitutions of higher learning. The data compiled 
will provide more comparisons and contrasts with 
the 1934 and 1946 studies as well as good read- 
ing for legislators. 
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LITERARY MIDEAST, U. S. A.: MARYLAND 


By Davip J. HARKNESS 


The Free State or Old Line State was named 
in honor of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles | 
of England, who called the province “Terra 
Mariae (Mary’s Land).” The state has pro- 
duced literature in keeping with its interesting 
historical background. The Francis Scott Key 
Monument and the Flag House on the corner of 
Pratt and Albemarle Streets in Baltimore are 
memorials to the composer of our National 
Anthem. Neil H. Swanson of Baltimore has 
written a novel for younger readers titled “The 
Flag Is Still There,” telling of the defense of 
Baltimore in 1814 and the writing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Victor Weybright is the au- 
thor of “Spangled Banner,” a biography of Key, 
and Marion Marsh Brown has written a book 
about Key for young readers titled “Broad Stripes 
and Bright Stars.” Another patriot who also grew 
up in the redlands of Maryland was William 
Tyler Page of Frederick, who wrote “The Ameri- 
can’s Creed,” our declaration of national faith. 
Francis Scott Key is buried in Mt. Olivet 
Cemetery in Frederick, as is Barbara Frietchie, 
the heroine of the poem by John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. The Barbara Frietchie House at 154 West 
Patrick Street in [Frederick is a story-and-a-half 
brick building with two dormers and a steep gable 
roof. It contains clothing and other items said to 
have belonged to this heroine of the Civil War. 
The operetta “My Maryland” by Sigmund Rom- 
berg is about Barbara Frietchie. 

The historical novel has flourished in Maryland 
since John Pendleton Kennedy of Baltimore wrote 
“Swallow Barn,” “Horse-Shoe Robinson,” and 
“Rob of the Bowl,” the last of which pictured 
Maryland in the days of Charles II. Burke Davis 
of Baltimore is a modern novelist who has writ- 
ten “Whisper My Name” and the Revolutionary 
War novels “The Ragged Ones” and “York- 
town.” F. Van Wyck Mason, who lives at Gun 
ner’s Hill at Riderwood, has written the tetralogy 
of the American Revolution—*“Three Harbours,” 
“Stars on the Sea,” “Rivers of Glory,” and “Eagle 
in the Sky.” He has completed three of a pro- 
posed tetralogy on the Civil War—‘“Proud New 
Flags,” “Blue Hurricane,” and the 1956 “Our 


Valiant Few.” He has written two biographical 
novels—‘“Cutlass Empire” about Sir Henry 
Morgan and “Golden Admiral” about Sir Francis 
Drake. 

Joshua Barney of Baltimore, who was the first 
to raise the Stars and Stripes, which he flew at 
the masthead of the sloop Hornet, is the subject 
of the biographical novel by Hulbert Footner 
titled “Sailor of Fortune.” Another novel about 
this Maryland privateer is “Captain Barney” by 
Jan Wescott. “Young Captain Barney” by 
Richard W. Edmonds is a novel for older boys. 
Hulbert Footner has also written “Charles’ Gift,” 
a novel of Tidewater, Maryland. Don Tracy lives 
at Sherwood Forest in Anne Arundel County in 
sight of Kent Island, the locale of his historical 
novel “Chesapeake Cavalier,” about Lord Balti- 
more and the early settlers. This native of An- 
napolis has also written “The Amber Fire,” an 
historical novel laid in Maryland; “Crimson Is 
the Eastern Shore,” set in Maryland during the 
War of 1812; “Roanoke Renegade,” the story of 
the Lost Colony on Roanoke Island; and “Streets 
of Askelon,”” a modern novel laid in Baltimore. 
A. R. Beverly-Giddings, another Maryland au- 
thor, has written “River of Rogues,” a novel of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland in the 1820's, 
using his own residence, Schoolridge Farm, on a 
ridge overlooking Hall’s Creek and the Big An- 
nemessex River, as the setting. His 1956 novel 
“The Rival Shores,” is set in Tidewater, Mary- 
land, in the days just prior to the American 
Revolution and is based on actual incidents deal- 
ing with Loyalist families in Somerset County. 
“Maryland Adventure” by J. C. Long is a book 
for young readers laid in colonial days around 
1665. Cornelia Meigs has written “The Two 
Arrows,” an historical tale for young people, set 
against a background of Maryland plantation life 
in 1745, and Alice Turner Curtis is the author of 
“Little Maid of Maryland.” “Freedom's Way” 
by Theodora McCormick is an historical novel 
laid in Annapolis. “Richard Carvel” by Winston 
Churchill, a graduate of the Naval Academy and 
later librarian there, is laid at Carvel Hall on 


Prince George Street in Annapolis. “Sir 





Christopher” by Maud Wilder Goodwin is a 
romance of a Maryland manor in 1644. 


2 

EDGAR ALLAN PoE lived at 203 Amity Street in 
Baltimore, a narrow, two-story brick building 
with a steeply-pitched gable roof with one dormer. 
Here the melancholy poet spent what his biog- 
raphers term his “dark and mysterious years.” It 
was here that he wrote his only play, “Politian,” 
and here that he courted his cousin, Virginia 
Clemm, who later became his wife. Poe’s grave 
is in Westminster Presbyterian Churchyard at 
the southeast corner of Fayette and Greene 
Streets. The Poe Room of the Maryland His- 
torical Society Headquarters and the Poe Monu- 
ment (a bronze figure of the poet clad in a dress- 
ing gown “dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared 
to dream before’) are also visited by admirers of 
this great author. N. Bryllion Fagin, professor 
of English at Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more is the author of “The Histrionic Mr. Poe.” 

The Lizette Woodworth Reese House at 2926 
Harford Road in Baltimore is a stately red brick 
mansion, This poet taught in the Western High 
School for many years and is well known for such 
volumes as “White April,” “Wild Cherry,” and 
“A Branch of May.” She has recreated the at- 
mosphere of her native city in three prose works 
—“A Victorian Village,” “An Old House in the 
Country,’ and “The Old York Road.” Ogden 
Nash lives at 4300 Rugby Road in Baltimore. 
The famous poet and humorist has written “I’m 
a Stranger Here Myself,” “The Face Is Familiar,” 
“Good Intentions,” ““Many Long Years Ago,” and 
“The Private Dining Room and Other Verses.” 

The Bonaparte Room in the Maryland His- 
torical Society building in Baltimore makes the 
reader recall Betsy Patterson of this city, who 
married Jerome Bonaparte, and is the heroine of 
the novel “No Hearts to Break” by Susan Ertz 
and of “Glorious Betsy” by Rida Johnson Young, 
a native of Baltimore. Betsy Patterson Bona- 
parte lived at Montrose near Reiserstown and is 
buried in Greenmount Cemetery in Baltimore. 
Montrose, now a school for girls, was used as 
the setting for the motion picture about the 
romance between the Baltimore belle and the 
brother of the Emperor Napoleon titled “Hearts 
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Divided.” Kingston Hall, on the southernmost 
tip of the Eastern Shore, is a long, yellow, two- 
and-a-half story brick mansion with a double 
veranda and square frame cupola which was the 
home of Anna Ella Carroll, a Baltimore beauty 
of the 1840’s who was called “the great unrecog- 
nized member of Lincoln’s cabinet.” She is the 
subject of the biographical novel by Hollister 
Noble titled ““Woman with a Sword.” The John 
Wilkes Booth birthplace, The Farm, three miles 
from Bel Air and twenty-five miles from Balti- 
more, recalls the novel about the actor-assassin by 
Ardyth Kennelly titled “The Spur” and the fact 
that Booth is buried in an unmarked grave in 
Greenmount Cemetery in Baltimore. Philip Van 
Doren Stern wrote the novel “The Man Who 
Killed Lincoln” and Alice Glasgow was the au- 
thor of another novel about Booth titled “The 
Twisted Tendril.” Harriet Blackford of Balti- 
more is the subject of Harnett T. Kane’s bio- 
graphical novel “The Scandalous Mrs. Black- 
ford.” Helen Corse Barney has written historical 
novels titled “Light in the Rigging,” “Green Rose 
of Furley,” and “Fruit in His Season” about 
Quakers in Frederick and Baltimore during the 
Civil War. 
3 

MARYLAND IS THE SETTING for some fascinating 
mystery novels. Zenith Jones Brown (Mrs. Ford 
K. Brown), known in America as Leslie Ford and 
in England as David Frome, lives in Annapolis 
and has written mysteries titled “Murder in Mary- 
land” and “Date with Death,” the latter having 
a Naval Academy setting. Her latest is “Murder 
Comes to Eden,” laid on the Eastern Shore. 
“Point of Peril” by Edward Ronns is a mystery 
set in the Chesapeake Shore area. “Dearly Be- 
loved” by Harry Sylvester is a novel about the 
fishermen in St. Mary’s County. “Ship of 
Dreams,” “The Shady Lane,” and “Tidewater” 
by Warren Howard are modern novels set on the 
Eastern Shore. Sophie Kerr, who was born in 
Denton, has portrayed the rural charm and large 
estates of the Eastern Shore in novels like “Stay 
Out of My Life,” “Curtain Going Up,” “The 
Beautiful Woman,” and “Painted Meadows.” 
George Alfred Townsend has written “Tales of 
the Chesapeake,” a collection of stories of the 
Eastern Shore. Augusta Tucker lives in Balti- 
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more and has written two novels laid in that city— 
“The Man Miss Susie Loved” and “Miss Susie 
Slagle’s,” the latter picturing the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School there. It was made into a motion 
picture. 

“The Amiable Baltimoreans” by Frences F. 
Beirne is a brisk and affectionate portrait of that 
city and its people, a volume in the Society in 
America Series. Other interesting books on this 
section are “The Buried Rose: Legends of Old 
Baltimore” by Sydney Lauer Nyburg, “Tidewater 
Maryland,” by Paul Wilstach, “A Maryland 
Piigrimage” by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, “Maryland 
Roundabout” by Agnes Rothery, “Homes of the 
Cavaliers” by Katherine Scarbrough, “The Chesa- 
peake Bay Country” by Swepson Earl, “Pillars 
of Maryland” by F. Sims McGrath, “Potomac 
Landings” by Paul Wilstach, and ‘Maryland 
Main and Eastern Shore” by Hulbert Footner. 
Two volumes in the Rivers of America Series are 
“Rivers of the Eastern Shore” by Huibert Footner 
and “The Potomac” by Frederick Gutheim, The 
Cornell Maritime Press in Cambridge, Maryland, 
has published “A Cook’s Tour of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland” and “Chesapeake Bay—a 
Pictorial Maritime History” by M. V. Brewing- 


“ 


ton. Henry C. Forman is the author of “Early 
Manor and Plantation Houses in Maryland” and 
Deering Davis has written “Annapolis Houses 
1700-1755.” “The Architecture of Baltimore” is 
a pictorial history by Richard H. Howland and 
Eleanor P. Spencer. A beautiful book of photo 
graphs and history by the artist A. Aubrey Bodine 
of Baltimore is titled “My Maryland.” He has 
also done a photographic study of Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia titled “Chesapeake Bay 
and Tidewater.” 
of the late author-editor-critic, H. L. 


Baltimore was the birthplace 
Mencken, 
and of Emily Post, whose “Etiquette” is one of 
the most frequently consulted books of all time. 
Baltimore gave American literature two out- 
standing creators of regional types. Richard 
Malcolm Johnston wrote “Dukesborough Tales” 
and Francis Hopkinson Smith produced “Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville.” James Ryder Randall of 
Randallstown, a Marylander who taught in a 
Louisiana college and is buried in Augusta, 
Georgia, wrote the song “My Maryland,” which 
became the “Marseillaise” of the Confederacy, in 


1861. David Belasco’s famous play “The Heart 
of Maryland,” first produced in 1895, was laid 
at the old Calvert homestead and also at Rose Hill 
in Boonesboro, a two-story house built in 1814. 
Several scenes of the motion picture version were 
filmed here. Weldon, a brick mansion in Boones- 
boro built in 1741, was another of the settings 
used by the dramatists in this very popular play. 
The Technicolor motion picture “Maryland” 
starred Madeline Carroll. “Annapolis Story” 
also in Technicolor starred John Derek and Diana 
Lynn. James Stewart appeared in “Navy Blue 
and Gold” and Dick Powell and Ruby Keeler 
were the stars of “Shipmates,”’ filmed at the 
Naval Academy. The latter was a musical which 
contained the popular song “Don’t Give Up the 
Ship.” “Annapolis: The Life of a Midshipman” 
is a recent picture story by Jack Engeman. 


Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 





Bruce Catton’s history of the Civil War from 
the Northern point of view, “This Hallowed 
Ground,” is the November selection of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. Mr. Catton won both the 
Pulitzer Prize in history and the National Book 
Award in 1954 for his “A Stillness at Appomat- 
tox.” “This Hallowed Ground” is the eighth 
volume in Doubleday’s “Mainstream of America” 
series and is a companion volume to Clifford 
Dowdey’s “The Land They Fought For” which 
depicts the Civil War from the Southern point of 
view. . . . Mr. Dowdey has recently agreed to 
write three books about America’s past for Rine- 
hart. The first, “Plantation,” is scheduled for 
early 1957 publication and depicts the history of 
a great Tidewater, Virginia, house that was the 
home of two Presidents, William Henry Harrison 
and Benjamin Harrison. The second, “Pickett’s 
Charge,” is a day-by-day, hour-by-hour account 
of the gallant Confederate attack at the Battle of 
Gettysburg, and will be published in the fall of 
1957. The third book in preparation is a large- 
scale “Pictorial History of the Old South” which 
will show all phases of life in the South up to the 
outbreak of the Civil War. In this one Mr. 
Dowdey plans to use many pictures which have 
not appeared before in book form. . . . Gilbert. E. 
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Govan and James W. Livingood are the authors 
of “A Different Valor: The Story of General 
Joseph E. Johnston, C.S.A.” (Bobbs-Merrill, $6), 
described by the publisher as the definitive life 
of the Confederate general who equaled Robert E. 
Lee in rank and perhaps in skill but who has long 
been in partial eclipse. . . . “Santee Paradise: The 
Beautiful Wilderness Around Hampton Planta- 
tion” is the latest work from the pen of South 
Carolina’s distinguished poet laureate. Dr. 
Rutledge’s earlier book “Home by the River,” the 
story of his ancestral home, has long been favorite 
reading for hundreds of readers. With all the 
charm and grace of this earlier book, he now 
celebrates in “Santee Paradise” (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$4.00) the strange and fascinating delta wilderness 
of forest and swamp that lies around Hampton on 
the lower Santee River. 
2 

FOUR AUTHORS WHOSE books were published dur- 
ing the first six months of 1956 have been pre- 
sented with Christopher Awards. Receiving the 
awards were Senator John F. Kennedy for “Pro- 
files in Courage” (Harper) ; Adele Comandini for 
“Doctor Kate” (Rinehart); Thomas Dooley for 
“Deliver Us from Evil” (Farrar); and George 
Markikian for “Song of America” (McGraw). 

. The Book-of-the-Month Club selection for 
December will be “The New World” by Sir 


Winston S. Churchill, published by Dodd, Mead 
late this month. This is the second volume of 
Sir Winston’s “History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples” and deals with the years from 1485 to 
1688. . . . From the John F. Blair Press of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, comes ‘““Tar Heel 
Writers I Know” by Bernadette Hoyle. This 
slim volume in attractive format sells for $4.00 
and centains thirty-five informal biographical 
sketches of North Carolina literary figures which 
the author originally wrote for the Raleigh News 
and Observer. Subjects of the sketches range 
from Legette Blythe, author of the outdoor drama 
“Voice in the Wilderness,” to Tom Wicker, au- 
thor of “The Kingpin,” with Jonathan Daniels, 
Burke Davis, Wilma Dykeman, Inglis Fletcher, 
Paul Green, Kermit Hunter, Frances Gray Pat- 
ton, Ovid Pierce, and twenty-five other Tar Heel 
writers in between. The sketches of Sam Byrd, 
author of “Small Town South”; William T. Polk, 
author of “Southern Accent: From Uncle Re- 
mus to Oak”; and James Street, author of “Tap 
Roots,” “The Gauntlet,” and many other books 


and magazine articles, were published shortly 
before their deaths. For this reason these three 
sketches take on added interest and significance. 
Would that there were similar volumes for each 
of the other Southern states’ writers—indeed for 
each of the other forty-seven states, we need such 
books as “Tar Heel Writers I Know.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 


Southern Authors 
CAPTAIN REBEL. By Frank Yerby. Dial. 
$3.50. 

This is Frank Yerby’s twelfth novel and as 
always, it is a story filled with action and with 
interesting characters. The action of the book 
ranges from New Orleans to London, but much 
of it is centered in New Orleans or on the sea. 

When the War between the States begins, Tyler 
Meredith is not particularly interested. He has 
just been expelled from the U. S. Naval Academy, 
is thoroughly spoiled and has little interest in 
fighting for the South. In fact, Tyler Meredith 
has interest in very little except himself and in 
conquering as many women as he possibly can. 

Tyler Meredith is a rebel to the depth of his 
soul. He is against the church in which his 
brother Joe has become a minister. He is a rebel 
against his father and he is a rebel against the 
traditions of the deep South. He is a man who 
defies society, has no conscience, and to whom 
any woman, married or not, is fair game. Two 
women become thoroughly entwined in his life, 
Susan, an old sweetheart, who has married one 


of Tyler’s best friends and Ruth, Susan's young 
sister. 


Tyler becomes Mr. Yerby’s Captain Rebel as 
he commands a ship which runs guns and sup- 
plies for the Confederacy. However, it is always 
plain that Meredith is not interested in a cause, 
has no use for the Confederacy as such, but is 
helping because this is a way in which he can 
make money. 

There are many stirring battles at sea as Cap- 
tain Rebel plies his trade in and out of the 
blockaded ports of the Confederate States. 

Author Yerby manages to bring the women in 
Tyler Meredith’s life into the story on very fre- 
quent occasions. It seems that every woman with 
whom the dashing captain comes in contact is 
putty in his hands. He manages finally to seduce 
Susan, wife of his friend, who is fighting far away. 
He manages at the same time to keep the love of 
Susan’s sister, not to mention numerous other 
women that flit in and out of his life. 


But underneath this personality without a 
conscience, there is a goodness and essentially 
Frank Yerby’s book describes the struggle of 
Tyler Meredith toward the finding of a decent 
way of life. This struggle is long and hard but 
at War’s end, after Susan who he did love has 
died, Tyler Meredith returns to his home in New 
Orleans determined to make amends for his past. 
A man of great wealth, he dedicates his life and 
his money to binding the wounds between North 
and South. He builds schools for Negroes and 
whites alike, and while he is doing good Tyler 
courts Ruth, sister of Susan, the married woman 
whose death he is in part responsible for. But 
New Orleans, so soon after the end of the war, 
is not ready for Tyler Meredith and his good 
deeds. He is brutally beaten by men who once 
considered him a hero, and the schools he is try- 
ing to build are torn down. Near death from 
his beating, Tyler is thoroughly sick of life and is 
ready to die until Ruth, who has spurned his at- 
tentions to date, persuades him that there is some- 
thing to make life worth while. 

“Captain Rebel” is a book filled with excite- 
ment, but there is a bit of unreality in Frank 
Yerby’s characters. Occasionally there are bits 
of writing, phrases, or dialogue that seem unreal, 
especially the women in the story and the manner 
in which they keep their love for the fickle and 
conscienceless Tyler Meredith is unreal. This 
reviewer believes that the book would have been 
better with less emphasis upon all the beautiful 
women who threw themselves at the rebel captain, 
and with a little more emphasis upon the exciting 
story of running the blockade, one of the most 
exciting parts of the war between the States. 


REMINISCENCES OF BIG I. 
Nathaniel Wood. 
William Wood was a 2nd Lieutenant in Lee’s 

Army and this is another of the excellent books 

edited by Bell Irvin Wiley, dealing with the per- 

sonal experiences of men during the Civil War. 
When the War broke out, Wood who was born 

in Virginia, was 21 years old and working as a 

clerk in a Charlottesville store. He joined the 

Confederate Army on July 19, 1861. His 


By William 
McCowat-Mercer. $3.95. 





reminiscences were apparently written in the 
1890’s, though the editor believes that portions of 
the manuscript may have been drafted earlier. 
The account was prepared for publication in the 
Charlottesville Progress, which ran it serially 
from April to December, 1895. In 1909, shortly 
after Wood’s death, his reminiscences were 
printed in a book limited to 200 copies. 

William Nathaniel Wood was deeply religious 
and the Army mess to which he belonged was 
known throughout the War as the camp meeting 
mess because of its practice of holding a regular 
worship service each night. He was also out- 
spoken and this brought him into disfavor with 
some of his superior officers. He was placed 
under arrest once and threatened with court 
martial. His reminiscences are filled with hum- 
orous sidelights of the War. Young Wood took 
part in many engagements including Gettysburg, 
and the battle of the Seven Days. In _ his 
reminiscences, Wood describes these engagements 
in detail, but always there are other little bits in 
his memories that add to the humanness of the 
account. Commenting on the first battle of 
Manassas, he says, “I have not fired a gun but 
always claimed I was in the first battle of Ma- 
nassas.”” 

He writes of an occasion while on sentry duty 
when General Beauregard passed him twice, when 
not knowing the identity of the man, the recruit 
did not salute. Of this episode he writes, “There 
and then that efficient (his drill master) instructed 
me in the art of saluting superiors.” 

On one occasion Wood was arrested by his 
Colonel because he allowed one of his men to 
straggle. The young soldier must have been a 
man of considerable spirit because he immedi- 
ately demanded a court of inquiry and it was 
probably this episode that caused him to have 
occasional trouble with superior officers who did 
not appreciate his spirit of independence. One of 
the most amusing episodes in Lieutenant Wood's 
reminiscences is the story of the cat. His com- 
pany ran out of food on one occasion and someone 
captured a large cat. It was decided that there 
would be fresh meat but the cat was cooked for 
some two days and was still not edible. 

Wood was captured near the end of the war 
and spent some time in a prison camp on John- 
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son’s Island in Lake Erie. At the end of the war 
he started back home equipped with various things 
he had salvaged from the prison. He made his 
way by selling blankets and old clothes on street 
corners and finally was able to reach Charlottes- 
ville via Cleveland, Baltimore and Richmond. 

Editor Wiley has included various things in 
the appendix to this book which will make it 
more interesting to students of the Civil War. In- 
cluded is a roll of Company A of the 19th Vir- 
ginia Regiment to which William Nathaniel Wood 
belonged. There are a number of letters written 
by Lieutenant Wood and fragments oi the orig- 
inal manuscript of “Reminiscences of Big I.” 

Bell Irvin Wiley who has edited this book and 
several other equally good volumes of the Civil 
War, is a native of Halls, Tennessee, and has 
been a Civil War student for many years. In as- 
sociation of Seale Johnson, Wiley has made of 
Tennessee’s McCowat-Mercer Press a source of 
some of the best material on the Civil War. 


THE ROYAL CITY. By Les Savage. Han- 
over House. $3.95. 

The first fighting between Europeans and the 
Indians took place long before the settlers from 
England landed on the eastern coast of America. 
This book is about the early conflict between the 
Spaniards and the Indians of the Southwest. It 
is also a story of the long arm of the Spanish 
Inquisition which reached from Spain even into 
the desert country of present day New Mexico. 

In the year 1680 the Pueblo Indians already 
enslaved for a century by the Spanish, revolted in 
a bloody war which broke Spanish power for a 
time. The central character in this well written 
and exciting book is Luis Ribera, a young 
Spaniard of noble birth who was sympathetic with 
the Indians, who realized that the revolt was 
brewing and could only be forestalled by reform 
on the part of the Spanish officials. Along with 
taking a part in the battles with the Indians, 
Ribera fights a long battle against the Inquisition. 
During this personal war and during the revolt 
of the Indians, Ribera’s life is complicated by a 
relationship with a half-caste Indian girl, a fabu- 
lous Spanish countess (who is being sought by 
the Inquisition and Barbara De Cardenas, young 
Spanish girl also from a noble family. The 
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Spanish settlers and their small military forces 
were forced to retreat from the city of Santa Fe 
in the late 17th century, and during this retreat 
Ribera is left for dead, is rescued by the Indian 
girl, and lives with her for several years before 
finally returning to Mexico City, capital of the 
Spanish world. In Mexico City, Luis Ribera is 
finally caught by the Inquisition, but by confessing 
his supposed sins, he escapes the death penalty 
and has a part in the retaking of Sante Fe and 
the rest of the country which is now New Mexico. 
“The Royal City” is an excellent historical 
novel filled with bloody military action, with in- 
trigue and murder, with accounts of the Inquisi- 
tion which extended its torture even to the In- 
dian subjects of the Spanish king. Along with the 
excellent and authentic historical account, there is 
a finely spun love story of a young Spaniard grow- 
ing up and maturing, and at last finding himself 
not only romantically but in battle. This is an ex- 
cellent book that is thoroughly enjoyable. 


BLUE RIVER. By Betsy Hopkins Lockridge. 

Macmillan. $2.75. 

This is a first book by a young Southern 
writer. Mrs. Lockridge was born in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and lived in that state for most of her 
life. She and her husband now live in Tampa, 
Florida. 

“Blue River” is a collection of sixteen short 
stories about the people who inhabit Blue River, a 
fictitious town lying in the heart of the South. 
The stories are deceptively simple, beautifully 
written and all descriptive of the emotions and 
problems of the people in a small town. Un- 
fortunately, most of the stories are basically 
tragic, either involving friction between white and 
colored, or some basic maladjustment in the life 
of the stories’ principal characters. Thus, typical 
of the sixteen stories is that of a young Negro 
boy in whom the town school teacher takes special 
interest. The boy learns to read and write, be- 
comes educated, decides suddenly that he wishes 
to become confirmed in the Episcopalian church. 
This sets off a nasty chain reaction. Of course, 
a colored boy cannot belong to the white church. 
The boy becomes embittered, runs away to the 
North, comes back to Blue River, and eventually 
is lynched. Or there is the local woman doctor, 
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unattractive and generally unloved, who takes a 
drunken patient into her home. The doctor falls 
in love with the drunk, but tragedy comes to both 
the patient and the doctor. Of the sixteen stories, 
there is only one in which there is any element of 
happiness in the outcome. This story deals with 
Harvey Riddle, a dim witted gardener whose 
ability to make things grow gives him many con- 
tacts with the wealthy women of the town. 
Starved for love, Harvey Riddle begins to believe 
that the wealthy woman he works for most of 
the time is attracted to him. When his advances 
are repelled, Harvey is beside himself, but he 
finds salvation and happiness with the cook of the 
family, a common woman who he had scorned in 
the past. 


But whether or not one likes the tone of Betsy 
Lockridge’s stories, it must be admitted that they 
are beautifully written and that this is a book 
which once started, will not be put down. It is 
to be hoped that there will be more books com- 
ing from the pen of this talented young woman. 


COLOR OF GREEN. By Leonard Kaufman. 

Holt. $3.50. 

This is a psychological thriller, set partly in a 
Virginia town, partly in New York. Stella is a 
New York girl, fond of Harry Williams, an un- 
imaginative used car dealer. She had planned to 
marry Harry until she met Leon Martin, a spoiled 
rich boy. The story begins as Stella is about to 
tell Harry that they are finished. She is driven to 
the meeting place by Leon Martin. Harry takes 
the break in stride but when he kisses Stella good- 
bye, the true nature of the rich boy is revealed. 
He brutally beats Harry. This serves to open the 
girl’s eyes and she and Harry are married in the 
hospital. She realizes that leon is insane, will 
never rest until he can hurt Harry or herself, so 
the young married couple move secretly to a small 
Virginia town. 

Most of the book is taken up with the efficient 
and frightening methods by which Leon Martin 
seeks to find Stella. He finally does so through 
Stella’s father, Tom Blundin. There is unbe- 
lievable wickedness as Martin sets out to destroy 
Stella and Harry. His first move is to spread the 
story that the two are “living in sin.” This causes 
Harry to lose his job, turns all the people of the 
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town against the Williams. The young couple are 
faced with financial problems, are finally forced 
to leave. With little preparation, almost broke, 
they leave Virginia for New York. But the 
diabolical Leon is ALWAYS CLOSE BY. They 
have a serious accident and Stella loses the baby 
she has been carrying. 

Stella is in a hospital for some time and the 
young people begin to lose their fears as the peo- 
ple of the town shower them with presents because 
of their misfortune. But among the presents one 
day there are flowers from Leon. So the Wil- 
liams set out again for what they believe will be 
the safety of New York, where Harry believes he 
will be better able to fight Leon among people of 
his own kind. 

But within an hour of their arrival at Stella’s 
parent’s home, Leon reappears, this time by tele- 
phone. In an unexpected ending, Stella’s father, 
old and suffering from heart trouble, takes matters 
into his hands and Leon is confronted with some- 
thing his diabolical brain had not anticipated. 

Mr. Kaufman has written an excellent psycho- 
logical thriller; the character of Leon Martin is 
beautifully and at times horribly drawn. Southern 
readers will not care much for Mr. Kaulman’s 
portrayal of the Virginia town where Stella and 
Harry tried to start life over again. In the whole 
town only one person came to their aid when 
their happiness and livelihood were threatened 
by Leon Martin’s rumors. 

Briefly Noted 
THE GATE IS DOWN. By William H. 
Yancey. Exposition Press. $3.50. 

A novel set in the hills of Alabama, and con- 
cerning the problems of a young Southerner 
when he returns to his home community. 
TROUBLE ON EAST GREEN STREET. By 
Ivan Jontez. Exposition Press. $3.00. 

A novel developing the story of racial tensions, 
which come about when Negroes moved into a 
“white” district. 

THE PARSON OF THE HILLS. By Rev- 
erend Charles A. Keyes. Vantage Press. $2.50. 

The autobiography of a minister who preaches 
in the backwoods hill country of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina. 


LOUDER THAN GUNS. By Paul Patterson. 
Pageant Press. $3.00. 

Set in frontier Texas, this is the story of an 
eleven-year old boy and his disillusionment when 
he discovers the real life of a hard-working cow 
hand. 

SOUTH AFTER GETTYSBURG. Edited by 
Henrietta Stratton Jaquette. Crowell. $4.00. 

With a foreword by Bruce Catton, this is a 
collection of Civil War letters of a Quaker girl 
who volunteered to nurse the Union wounded. 
The letters have been edited by a relative to 
whom Miss Hancock willed her correspondence. 
This book is an alternate choice of the Civil War 
Book Club. 

SANTEE PARADISE. By Archibald Rut- 
ledge. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00. 

In this new book Mr. Rutledge explores the 
beautiful wilderness around his ancestral South 
Carolina home. This is in a way a follow-up 
book to Mr. Rutledge’s “Home by the River.” 
With twenty-four full page half tone illustrations. 
THE MARJORIE RAWLINGS READER. 
Edited by Julia Bigham. Scribner’s. $5.00. 


A collection of the best of the writings of the 
late prize-winning author, including selections 
from such popular books as “The Yearling” and 
“Cross Creek.” 


SOUTH ON ROLLING WHEELS. By Anne 
Brooks. Exposition Press. $3.00. 

Experiences of a family which journeyed from 
the Middle West to Florida, traveling in a 28- 
foot trailer. 
REBEL BOAST. 
Holt. $3.95. 

This is a book which has been pieced together 
from letters, journals and family records, telling 
the stories of five soldiers from North Carolina, 
who leave their homes in 1861 to fight for the 
Confederacy. 


PROUD SHOES. 
$3.50. 

This is a book by a Southerner of mixed 
Negro and white ancestry and for this reason 
alone will probably be controversial. Pauli Mur- 
ray writes of her childhood in North Carolina, 
of her grandfather's Civil War service, of his 


3y Manley Wade Wellman. 


3y Pauli Murray. Harper. 
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inherent integrity, of her grandmother’s attach- 
ment to the aristocratic Southern white family 
from which she sprang. 
OUR VALIANT FEW. By Van Wyck Mason. 
Little, Brown. $3.95. 

The hero of this Civil War story is a Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, newspaper editor who seeks 
to expose Southern war profiteers during the 
Civil War. 

THE VOICE AT THE BACK DOOR. By 
Elizabeth Spencer. McGraw-Hill. $3.95. 

A novel about a dramatic political race for 
town constable in a small Mississippi town 
Elizabeth Spencer is the author of “Fire in the 
Morning” and “The Crooked Way.” 

SING ONE SONG. By Helen Topping Miller. 
Appleton. $3.50. 

A Civil War novel set in the border state of 
Kentucky. 

BATTLES AND LEADERS IN THE CIVIL 
WAR. Edited by Ned Bradford. 
$8.95. 

The eye-witness account of the men who fought 
the War Between the States. Now abridged in 
one volume. 

MIRACLE IN THE MOUNTAINS. By Har- 
nett Kane with Inez Henry. Doubleday. $3.95. 

A fictionalized biography of Martha Berry, a 
woman who conducted a crusade to bring edu- 
cation to the mountain people of the South. 
SOUTHERN INTERIORS OF CHARLES- 
TON, SOUTH CAROLINA. Hastings House. 
$15.00. 

With photographs by Samuel Chamberlain and 
text by Narcissa Chamberlain. This book de- 
scribes 55 of Charleston’s best known private 
homes, most of which have never before been 
photographed for publication. 

THE LETTERS OF THOMAS WOLFE. 
Edited by Elizabeth Nowell. Scribner’s. $10.00. 

A picture of Thomas Wolfe through 700 let- 
ters dating from boyhood to the time of his death. 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS AN- 
NUAL. Edited by Charles Laymon. Abingdon 
Press. $2.95. 

This is the 1957 edition of the International 
Sunday School lesson annual. 


Appleton. 


THE CAVALRY OF CHRIST ON THE RIO 
GRANDE, 1849-1883. By Bernard Doyon. 
Bruce. $5.00. 

Describes the life of the Oblate missionaries 


of Mary Immaculate in Southern Texas during 
the middle 1800's. 


WINDOW ON THE SEA. 
Rinehart. $3.50. 


The story of the oceanarium of Marineland, 
near St. Augustine, Florida. 


sy Ralph N. Hill. 


Illustrated. 
LAST YEARS RESTORED. By Grace Marie 
Scott. Naylor. $2.00. 

Poems by a Texas writer. 
A HISTORY OF THE TEXAS ATHLETIC 
FEDERATION. By Koger Stokes. 
$2.50. 

Includes the activities of three successful San 
Antonio, Texas civic organizations. 


THE HALLOWED GROUND. By Bruce 
Catton. Doubleday. $5.95. 

This account of the Civil War, with primary 
emphasis on the military activities, is a Novem- 
ber Book-of-the-Month Club Selection. 

MY CONFESSION: Recollections of a Rogue. 
By Samuel Chamberlain. Harper. $6.00. 

The diary of a soldier in the Mexican War who 
became a Civil War general. The diary, illus- 
trated by the author, was recently discovered 


Naylor. 


and has already appeared in condensed version 
in LIFE magazine. 


From the University Presses 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL RESTRAINTS. By Walter Gell- 
horn. Louisiana State University Press. $3.75. 

This is a disturbing book about a disturbing 
subject, the changes in our way of life that may 
threaten individual freedoms we have long taken 
for granted. It is disturbing because Professor 
Gellhorn is himself confused about some of the 
forces that have caused changes. He clearly dis- 
approves of Congressional investigations, any 
effort to remove books from libraries and schools, 
feels that the program to keep subversives out of 
the country is an infringement upon basic rights. 

The problem that faces Dr. Gellhorn is a diffi- 
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cult one. But it cannot be solved by writing off 
the communist menace. Certainly there have 
been unfair investigations ; individuals who might 
contribute to America’s future have been kept 
out by our new immigration restrictions; here 
and there misguided zealots have foolishly de- 
manded that harmless books be removed from 
libraries. The author writes, “The real danger 
lies among those of us who genuinely desire to 
protect freedom, and who think that this can best 
be done by limiting it. They propose to give a 
little here to protect a lot there. The motive is 
admirable, but the judgment is unsound. . . . Re- 
strictions justified as necessary safeguards of 
freedom may in fact safeguard freedom out of 
existence.” 

If this concept were applied during times of 
war, the result could be disaster and defeat. For 
instance, during war it is necessary to censor 
soldiers’ mail, to apply a degree of censorship 
to the correspondents who write about war. No 
sane man argues that such steps jeopardize free- 
dom. With hundreds of thousands of men unde: 
arms it is necessary to censor mail because there 
are many soldiers who are uneducated, naive, or 
just plain foolish and who could give away valu 
able secrets through their writings. The war 
correspondent cannot know all the facets of a 
campaign, all the plans of a general—so there 
must be a measure of control over what the cor 
respondent writes. 

Unfortunately Dr. Gellhorn and his kind can 
not understand that the world in which we live 
is at war, a new kind of war, where certain re 
strictions and safeguards are necessary if we are 
to retain any freedom at all. Gellhorn objects 
to the fact that under our security program a to 
tal of 20,000,000 people have been “investigated,” 
stating “. . . probably a fifth of all persons em 
ployed in the United States . . . have been sub 
jected to inquiry concerning their associations, 
politics, and beliefs in order to weed out a tiny 
group about whom some suspicion might arise.” 
This reviewer’s answer is this: Why not? It 
was members of this “tiny group” that made it 
possible for the Soviet Union to obtain some of 
our most important atomic secrets. 

Dr. Gellhorn recites some horrible examples 
of the injustice done through security investiga 


tions. Among these is the story of a Mr. Greene 
who was adjudged a security risk in England 
and two years later turned out to be innocent. 
But he makes no mention of the Burgess and 
Maclean case, where derogatory information was 
not followed up with the result that the two men 
were allowed to escape to Russia where they now 
hold positions of importance through which they 
can help plan the destruction of their native land. 

The answer to the problem does not lie in 
damning all security precautions. Dr. Gellhorn is 
also against all wire-tapping but one wonders here 
too, if because wire-tapping may sometimes be 
used unfairly, the device should necessarily be 
outlawed. He is against any effort whatsoever 
to control reading matter, whether it be of a 
subversive or an obscene nature. In this con- 
nection the author states that exhaustive studies 
seem to prove that what children read has no 
bearing on their behavior. In other words they 
can be allowed to read all the obscenity they wish 
and it will not affect their actions or thoughts. 
He dismisses the danger of subversive reading 
material by stating that as a rule it is difficult to 
impress persons with views they do not already 
possess. Perhaps this is true but one wonders 
why the Democrats and Republicans are pres 
ently spending millions of dollars trying to do 
just that! 

Dr. Gellhorn is upset at the efforts of the cus 
toms and postal authorities to keep subversive 
foreign propaganda from reaching this country 
“Whether a person reads or burns a publication 
is his business,” is his answer to this one! 

The author is on much safer ground in the 
last section of the book which deals with the 
restraints upon work that have developed in this 
country as a result of licensing boards. He points 
out that while one may reasonably aspire to be 
come President of the United States, there are 
many occupations which cannot be entered be 
cause they have been closed off by the activities 
of uncontrolled licensing boards He writes 
“The thrust of occupational licensing, like that 
of the guilds, is toward decreasing competition 


by restricting access to the occupation; towards 


a definition of occupational prerogatives that will 


debar others from sharing in them: toward at 


taching legal consequencies to essentially private 
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determinations of what are ethically or econom- 
ically permissable practises. Occupational 
licensing has gone too far. It compresses rather 
than liberates the economy ... .” 

Dr. Gellhorn’s account of this last restraint to 
individual freedom is worth while and important 
for this is a matter too little considered as a re- 
straint. When we add to this the restraints 
brought about through union activities in many 
sections of America we begin to face some serious 
challenges to our freedom to work. 

The author is Professor of Law at Columbia 
University. The book is based upon lectures 
delivered at Louisiana State University in 1956. 
HISTORY OF SAVINGS AND LOAN IN 
TEXAS. By Jack Cashin. University of Texas 
Press. $2.50 

A study of the growth of savings and loan 
activities in Texas during the past ninety years. 
The author teaches at the University of Texas. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
1563-1950. 


Virginia Press. $85 for six volume set. 


$y Robert Turnbull. University of 


A chronological cataloging of all published 
works pertaining to South Carolina. Four vol- 
umes of the projected six volumes have now been 
published. 

RACINE AND ENGLISH CLASSICISM. By 
Katherine E. Wheatley. 
Press. $6.00 


A study of Racine’s influence on English play 


University of Texas 


wrights. 
ELISABETH MADOX ROBERTS American 
Novelist. By Harry M. Campbell and Ruel E. 
Foster. University of Oklahoma Press. $3.75 
The first extended study of the life and works 
of one of the best American writers. 
WILLIAM BOLLAERT’S TEXAS. Edited by 
W. Eugene Hollon and Ruth L. 
versity of Oklahoma. $5.00 
The personal account, by an Englishman, of 


Butler. Uni- 


the climactic years of the Texas Republic. 
WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN AND 
THE SETTLEMENT OF THE WEST. By 
Robert Athearn 
$5.00 


The little known story of General Sherman's 


University of Oklahoma Press. 


post-Civil War assignment to insure peace in the 
West. 
A POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE TEXAS 
REPUBLIC. By Stanley Siegel. University of 
Texas Press. $5.00 

A detailed account of the struggles, thoughts, 
aspirations of the men who created the Texas 
Republic. 
ARCTIC FRONTIERS—United States Explo- 
rations in the Far North. By John Edwards 
Caswell. University of Oklahoma Press. $3.75 

The first general account of American scientific 
expeditions to the Arctic. 
TURKEY IN MY TIME. By Ahmed Emin 
Yalman. University of Oklahoma. $4.00 

The author is owner and editor of an Istanbul 
newspaper and writes of his life and the changes 
he has seen in Turkey during the past sixty years. 
EARLY TEXAS HOMES. By Dorothy K. 
sracken and Maurine W. Redway. 
Methodist University Press. $6.95 


Includes 150 large format photographs of over 


Southern 


100 ante-bellum Texas homes, showing exteriors, 
interiors, gardens. With information on history, 
legends, etc. connected with each home. 
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Among the New Juveniles 
For Ages 6 to 10 
BENJAMIN LUCKY. By Miriam Mason. 
Macmillan. $2.25 

Senjamin had bad luck with his teachers the 
first two years at school. But when he was eight 
he had a beautiful teacher. The story is of Ben- 
jamin’s efforts to make his beloved teacher happy. 
Illustrated by Vee Guthrie. 
DID YOU SEE MY COW? Compiled by Mar- 
garet Taylor. Crowell. $2.75 

A collection of verses to be chanted, rythms 
to be clapped, songs to be sung and games to be 
played. With many illustrations and including 
simple directions for the motions of each game. 
This book will probably be suitable for all ages. 
THE BRAND NEW KITTEN. By Sally 
Scott. Harcourt. $2.25 

Peggy wanted a baby kitten but had a prob- 
lem: the mean old cat that had lived in the house 
for years. How Peggy fixed it so the new kitten 
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came to stay makes a pleasant and at times lively 
story. Illustrated by Beth Krush. 


For Ages 9 to 12 

“My Village Books” is a new series of books 
on foreign lands, initiated by Pantheon Press. 
The aim of this series is to acquaint American 
children with the life, customs and adventures 
of other boys and girls in villages all over the 
world. The first two books in the series are 
“My Village in India” and “My Village in Aus- 
tria,” both by Sonia and Tim Gidal. The books 
contain fifty and seventy beautiful photographs 
respectively. End papers include a map of the 
village area and a map of the continent in which 
the village is located. 

The pictures used in the books are excellent, 
the text is simple and well written. A glossary 
explains words and phrases that might be un 
familiar to an American youngster. The Gidals 
are a husband and wife team, both have wide ex- 
perience abroad and in writing. Sonia Gidal 
does most of the writing while her husband takes 
the pictures. 

The first two books in this series are excellent 
and it is to be hoped that the series will be con 
tinued to include other countries. The price of 
the books is $3.50, somewhat higher than usual 
for books of this age level. But it would be dif 
ficult to produce books so lavishly illustrated for 
less. Highly recommended for school libraries. 


HOW TO PAINT IN OIL. By Arthur Zaiden- 
berg. Vanguard. $3.00 

Startling at the very beginning, with materials, 
the author covers all the beginning steps in learn 
ing to paint in oil. With many illustrations, this 
book will be instructive as well as fun for young 
painters. 
THE LAST BATTLE. By C. S. Lewis. Mac- 
millan. $2.75 

This is the seventh and last in the Narnian 
stories, by C. S. Lewis. It contains the same 
cast of interesting characters and can be enjoyed 
with or without having read the others in the 
series. 
THE STORY OF TEXAS. By George Ses- 
sions Perry. Garden City. $2.50 

This is the third in a series of large-format, 


beautifully illustrated state histories. Already 
published are “The Story of California” and “The 
Story of Illinois.” With illustrations by John 
Barton, this book begins with a glimpse of the 
Alamo and then carries the young reader through 
the fascinating history of Texas through the be- 
ginnings of the oil boom until the present time 
NILS. By Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. 
Doubleday. $3.00 

The story of a boy whose parents came to 
America from Norway. Nils lived on a farm 
and had a pony. Life was gay until he got a 
present from his grandmother in Norway. Then 
Nils has some strange experiences. 
illustrated. 
THE HORSE OF HURRICANE HILL. By 
C. W. Anderson. Macmillan. $2.75 


Jeautifully 


A boy named Stephen miraculously acquires a 
thoroughbred colt and with patience and_ skill 
trains it to be a champion. With the help of a 
neighbor, Stephen makes the colt he found one 
day in the barn, and which he named Hurricane, 
into a silver cup winner. 

PLANES AND HOW TO DRAW THEM. By 
Amy Hogeboom. Vanguard. $2.00 

With the aid of easy, step-by-step line draw- 
ings, boys and girls will be able to see planes 
take shape before their eyes. Each plane is rep- 
resented by a photograph and descriptive material 
that add value to the book. 


For Ages 12 to 16 
LUCKY BAT BOY. By Frank Waldman. 
World. $2.75 

The story of a boy who finds himself a bat 
boy for a big league baseball club which is fight- 
ing for the pennant. Billy, the bat boy, brings 
luck to a veteran pitcher who has a second chance 
at the majors. Suitable for ages from 10 to 14 
or 15. 

ALL OF FIRE. By Earl S. Miers. World. 
$2.50 . 


Another baseball story involving the adven- 


tures of a team in the Pony League, a forest fire, 
and a fund-raising carnival. 

THE TREASURE OF CORAL REEF. By 
Don Stanford. Funk & Wagnalls. $2.75 
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Adventures oi sixteen-year-olds on an exciting 
treasure hunt, under water around a sunken Civil 
War blockade runner. With much information 
about skin-diving in general. 

“THAT JONES GIRL.” By Elisabeth H. 
Friermood. Doubleday. $2.75 

Lizzie Lou Jones hated her name but life 
changed and became thrilling when an actress 
aunt visited her home. The “Jones girl” found 
herself popular and enjoying her last year of high 
school. 

ISLAND EXILE. 
Wagnalls. $2.65 


A story of the Pacific Northwest and of a 


By Jean Nielsen. Funk & 


15-year-old girl who must spend a time on a 
lonely island for the sake of her mother’s health. 
THE HAWAIIAN SWORD. By Cyrus Fisher. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $2.75 

An adventure and mystery story for teen-agers, 
set in the Hawaiian Islands and involving a band 
of international drug thieves. 
THE SCIMITAR OF SALADIN. 
Macmillan. $2.75 

A modern day treasure hunt and adventure 
story, set in Persia and involving a stolen sword. 


3y Elgin 


Groseclose. 


The book is filled with authentic information 
about modern Iran or Persia. 


Among Other Books 
rHE TRIBE THAT LOST ITS HEAD. By 
Sloane. $4.95 
The Cruel Sea” has produced 
another explosive book that is certain to become 
a best seller. “The Tribe That Lost Its Head” 
is not only an action packed story. It deals with 


me of today’s most explosive and touchy issues : 


Nicholas Monsarrat. 


The author of “’ 


the rights of minority groups to govern them- 
selves and their ability to do so; the whole ques- 
tion of colonialism; and the rights and responsi- 
bility of the free press. 

The story begins simply, on a plane bound 
from the coast of Africa to the mythical island 
of Pharamaul which is a British colony. On the 
plane are four people who become the central 
characters of the book: Dinamaula, young chief- 
to-be of Pharamaul, returning to his people after 
years of education in England; Andrew Mac- 
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millan, Resident Commissioner at Gamate, re- 
turning to Pharamaul after home leave; David 
Bracken, idealistic young Englishman on his way 
to a post on Pharamaul; and Tulbach Browne, 
world famous foreign correspondent for a London 
newspaper. 

Tulbach Browne can best be described in these 
words, “. . . No one could so adroitly ‘interpret’ 
the news, no one could touch him in invective, 
innuendo, spite, and making plain truth into 
cloudy lies. Above all, no one could so trium- 
phantly have it both ways at once.” 

Even before the plane has set down on Phara- 
maul Browne has planted the seeds for tragedy 
on the little island which had known peace for 
years. He slyly pumps the returning chief-to-be, 
gets Dinamaula to say things that can easily be 
twisted into headlines. Then he forces Andrew 
Macmillan, a man who has had little experience 
with the press, into statements that can also feed 
his paper’s headlines. 

Once on Pharamaul, the newspaper man _pur- 
sues his evil headlines. Young Dinamaula had 
stated, merely in passing, that he saw nothing 
against marrying a white girl. Browne makes 
this into a definite statement of intent. Within 
days the white population of the island is de- 
manding that the British authorities control the 
young chief who is so brazen as to plan to marry 
a white. Dinamaula’s own people are divided 
and frightened. Among his people are those who 
scheme for power, who ally themselves with Tul- 
bach Browne to use poor Dinamaula in attaining 
their ends. 

“The Tribe That Lost Its Head” focuses at- 
tention on many contemporary problems. For 
there have been and are other peoples like the 
people of mythical Pharamaul. There are and 
have been other young native leaders like Dina- 
maula who had dreams for their countrymen, only 
to have the dreams twisted and used for evil pur- 
pose. The question of when the peoples of Africa 
are ready for self-rule comes into sharp focus in 
this story. But to this reviewer the most power- 
ful part of Nicholas Monsarrat’s magnificent 
novel is that which shows how the “free press” 
can cause trouble, how newspaper men can create 
chaos. Not only was Tulbach Browne able to 
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discredit Dinamaula; his writings fed the tiny 
seeds of rebellion and intrigue that were present 
on the island, blew these coals of revolt into full 
stage rebellion and war. Andrew Macmillan, the 
Resident Commissioner whose greatest sin was 
that he did not know how to talk to a newspaper 
man, lost his life. Others, black and white were 
killed. Dinamaula was banished from his be- 
loved homeland. As the crisis on Pharamaul 
mounts, other writers join Tulbach Browne, to 
take pictures that are not representative, to cable 


“facts” taken out of context, to write background 
stories that only serve to feed the flames. It 
would not be fair to condemn all foreign corre- 
spondents but this reviewer has seen all too many 
like Browne and his cohorts, interested not in 
truth, but in headlines. 


There is shocking violence before peace comes 


to Pharamaul and there is a touching love story 


involving David Bracken, the young government 
worker and a government girl. All in all, this 
is a terrific novel. 
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The Final Volume 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 


Volume |—General and Old Testament Articles; 
Genesis— Exodus 


Volume 2-Leviticus—Samuel 

Volume 3—Kings—Job 

Volume 4-Psalms—Proverbs 

Volume 5-Ecclesiastes—Jeremiah 

Volume 6—Lamentations—Malachi 

Volume 7—-New Testament Articles; Matthew 


—Mark 
Volume 8—-Luke—John 
Volume 9—Acts—Romans 
Volume 10—Corinthians—Ephesians 
Volume 11-Philippians—Hebrews 
Each volume, $8.75 


Volume 12 


With indexes to the entire set; gen- 
eral articles on the Bible, and complete 
texts, in both King James and Revised 
Standard Versions, and commentary on 
the books of James-Revelation. Contrib- 
utors are: Burton Scott Easton, Gordon 
Poteat, Archibald M. Hunter, Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, Albert E. Barnett, Amos 
N. Wilder, Paul W. Hoon, Martin Rist, 
Lynn Harold Hough, Kenneth L. Clark, 
Frank M. Cross, Jr., John Knox, and 
Samuel Terrien. To be published Feb- 
ruary 12, 1957. $8.75 


at all Bookstores 
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Twenty-five Years of Service 


| have been serving as representative of 
all the leading magazines for the past 
twenty-five years. | invite your orders on 
a money-saving assurance and | solicit your 
competitive bids. 


Exclusive sales rights on the Progressive 
Farmer for the state of Tennessee. . 


Also have moneysaving prices on office 
furniture, steel files, and fire-oroof safes. 
| welcome your inquiries on any of the 
above, and guarantee courteous service 
and money-saving prices. 
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WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY—Second Edition 


This “foundation book of education” is the most generally 
used book in the schoolroom. It puts at the finger tips of 
teachers and students reliable information on every subject 
in the curriculum. 


The acquisition of this big unabridged dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in a multitude of special works of refer- 
ence. It is equivalent in type matter to a multivolume ency- 
clopedia. When the long life of the dictionary is considered, 
its cost per year is but an infinitely small percentage of the 
total book budget. It is the best buy per dollar of cost in the 
whole world of books. 600,000 entries; 12,000 terms illus- 
' trated ; magnificent color plates ; 3,350 pages. 


REGULAR-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 9% x 5 inches. 
Weight, 16% Ib. 
No. 1 Buff Buckram, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 2 Tan Fabrikoid, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 3 Buff Buckram, 2 Volumes, sprinkled edges, indexed 


INDIA-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 9% x 3 inches. 
Weight, 9% Ib. 


No. 5 Tan Legal Buckram, sprinkled edges, indexed.............. 
No. 6 Full Leather, dark brown, sprinkled edges, indexed ...... 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARIES . . . for every weed 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


This is a completely new book. Created by the same editorial 
staff that produced Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, it is the latest in the famous Webster’s Collegiate 
series and surpasses all other handy-size dictionaries in convenience 
authority, usefulness, and up-to-dateness. A favorite of students 
with its authoritative definition, exact pronunciation, and accurate 
etymologies. Over 125,000 entries, 2,300 terms illustrated. 


THIN-PAPER STYLE, 7% x 10 x 1% inches. Weight 3% Ib. 
No. 8 Tan Cloth, plain edges, without thumb index pang Oe 
No. 9 Merriam Linen, dark blue, eprinkled edges, indexed........ 
No. 10 Red Fabrikoid, sprinkled $s, indexed 
No. 11 Leather, Levant Grain, black, gold edges, i 
No. 12 Limp Pigskin, dark blue, gold edges, indexed....... 

No. 13 Limp Pigskin, light brown, gold edges, indexed... 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














A Wonderful Book to Own and to Give... 
The Revised Standard Version Bible 


. ideal for encouraging a deep love and 
understanding of God's word. It is easy to 
read; easy to understand. Truly the perfect 
gift. Make your selections from these at- 
tractive editions: 


Excellent for students and home 
libraries. 
This popular family-size buckram edition 


has two-color jacket. Page size: 514" x 81," 
. + $6.00. 


A handsome Bible for family use. 
You will be proud to own or to give this 
black, genuine leather Bible. Limp style, 
ribbon marker. Stamped in 23-karat gold. 
Page size: 514” x 814" 


Excellent for Sunday School use. Contains 12 four-color illustrations, 12 six-color maps, 
and Presentation page. Blue washable cloth with attractive jacket. Page size: 514” x 714” 


$3.25 


Recommended as gift or reward Bible. Attractive, black sturdite binding. Contains 


12 four-color illustrations, 12 six-color maps and Presentation page. Limp style. Stamped in 
23-karat gold. Page size: 544” x 714” 


A fine India paper edition. Entire Bible less than 1” 
thick. Black, genuine leather, limp style edition. Ribbon 
marker. Stamped in 23-karat gold. Page size: 514” x 71,” 

$9.00 


A popular, large-size RSV New Testament recommended 
for Bible study. Printed across the page bookstyle, the 


large type size makes reading easy. Blue cloth over boards. 
Two-color jacket. Page size: 5” x 7144” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


19 East 47th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














